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Judge Advecate, 27th Division. 


27th Division [New York Na- 
| tional Guard} fought in four 
big battles, two engagements and 
two minor actions, in the course 
of the war against Germany. The fighting 
both in Flanders and in Picardy was di- 
rected by Major Gen. John F. O’Ryan, 
who has the signal distinction of having 
been continuously in command of the di- 
vision since it was organized long before 
America entered the war. General 
O’Ryan, by the way, is the only General 
im the American Expeditionary Forces, 
with the exception of Genera! Pershing, 
who commanded a division before going 
to France. : 

The division had traditions before sail- 
ing. Some of the regiments composing 
it had fought in the civil war and the 
Spanish-American war. The record made 
by those war veterans was magnificently 
sustained by the 27th in this war. 

When the division landed in France in 
June we were. assigned to work with 
the Second British Army. We were im- 
mediately put inte active training. This 
training consisted of participation in 
minor activities, in anticipation of bat- 
tles or engagements which were to fol- 
low. We were stationed in Belgium in 
the Ypres and Mont Kemmel salient. Our 
first aetual experience was the holding 
of the East wroperinghe line behind 
Dieckebusch Lake from July 8 to Aug. 
30. The action consisted of constructing 
and occupying the second position oppo- 
site Mont Kemmel during a time when 
the enemy was expected to make heavy 
attacks. The position was under close 
observation from Mont Kemmel and was 
subjected to observed artillery_fire by 
day and continued fire by night, inflict- 
ing daily casualties. The enemy oppo- 
site the 27th Division consisted of the 
group of armies under Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria. These were intending to 
made a determined drive against the 
northern part of the salient from the 


Somme to the sea, with the Channel! ports _ 


as their objectives. 

At that time it was felt that the Brit- 
ish holding the front line dlone would be 
unable ‘to withstand the shock of such 


an assault and that the deluge of Hcns 
would roll up the East Poperinghe line. 
There, however, it was to stop. Thore 
were the orders from General O’Ryan. 

While this was going on at the north 
of the fighting line, the Germans at the 
south were making their great drive to- 
ward Chiateau-Thierry. This at first met 
with such great success that the Germans 
postponed attacking in Flanders in order 
to exploit to the full their southern drive. 
As the world knows, the Germans were 
stopped at Chateau-Thierry and were 
driven back. These cpnditions necessi- 
tated the withdrawal of Prince Rup 
precht’s group of armies from the north 
to the south, and the drive to the sea was 
abandoned. During this time, however, 
the 27th had not only held the East 
Poperinghe line, but had gone forward, 
occupying the front lines in the Dicke- 
busch sector. There were some minor 
actions there in the period from Aug. 21 
to Aug. 30. The Dickebusch sector, 
which is in the vicinity of Dickebusch 
Lake; was the scene of terrific assaults. 

The front line was held intact, how- 
ever, raids repelled, and continuous 
lines. ; 

Upon information being received that 
the German drive to the sea had been 
abandoned, the 27th Division was se- 
lected to attack and capture Mont 


“ Kemmel. General O’Ryan, knowing 


integral parts of his division as an in- 
ventor knows the parts of the machine 
he has imvented, set to work to pre- 
pare éach detail for this operation. This 
was to be the first real battle of this 
former New York National Guard divi- 
sion. There was confidence among the 
men in their own fighting ability, in 
their-officers, and in their General, who, 
during the time the division had held 
the line, had given matiy evidences of 
his skill and personal bravery. General 
O’Ryan, formerly an artilleryman, him- 


‘ self devised new and special features of 


artillery support, and attended even to 
such details as the preparation of relicf 
maps, so that every phase of the battle 
might be studied by his officers and 
every point taken into cognizance. 

One effective method of. artillery fire 
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The New Yorkers’ Chief Fights in Flanders Were the Minor Actioss at East P 
; a {July 9 te Sept. 2, 1918.) 

used by the General during this period troops continued a following action, 

was the so-called “hurricanes of fire” meeting strong resistance, including 


created terrific havoc behind the enemy fighting, the 
limes. Ridge, Rosignol] Wood, Petite 
During. the first few days in August Platesu Farm. Many prisoners 
the division moved up to the front line of 
the Mont Kemmel sector, relieving the 
@th and 4ist British Divisions. At 
that time No Man’s Land was dominated 
by the Hun, but in three days and nights Immediately after this the 27th 
‘the 27th reversed this condition of affairs 
with such marked aggressiveness that 
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Scene of First Break Through Hindenburg Line 
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Outpost Positions of Hindenburg Line at the Knoll and Guillemont Farm and Quinnemont Farm Were Taken by the 27th on Sept. 27, 1918. The Battle of the Hindenburg 
Line, in Which the St. Quentin Tunnel Was Captured, Took Place Sept. 29. Three Later Battles Were at St. Souplet, Oct. 17, f 
Jone de Mer Ridge, Oct. 18, and St. Maurice River, Oct. 19-28. 


battle to come. The loss of it to the Ger- other beyond and still another beyon: 
mans would mean the laying bare of the that. These trenches were as strong as 


I Hindenburg line. The gain of it to the 
Americans meant the opportunity to 
force the pressure on the great’ wall. 
This fact cannote be too greatly em- 
phasized. The night of Sept. 27 saw the 
Germans occupying a small portion of 
the Knoll, but Guillemont Farm and 
Quennemont Farm were in our hands. 
The 106th had accomplished that which 


had been the serious stumbling block of- 


former attacks. 

‘ That night the 106th wad relieved by 
the 107th and the 108th Infantry, who 
+ took possession of the line that had the 
day before constituted the outpost posi- 
tions of the Hindenburg line. The 106th, 
which had earned a well-deserved rest, 
was held in the rear as a divisional 
reserve in case it should later be needed. 
The 105th, which in the course of the 
battle greatly distinguished itself by 
helping to stem the tide on the flank 

; attack made on.the 107th Infantry at 

i Vendhuille, was placed behind the front 
lines and held in readiness to fall into 
action at short notice. 

y Before us lay the famous Hindenburg 
line, which, according to the captured 
documents of the Great German Gereral 

[ Headquarters, was invulnerable to at- 

tack. It was the rock of Gibraltar of 

the German morale. The armies of the 

Allies might gain point after point and 

} victory after victory, but the Hindenburg 

line would be held intaet forever. It 

was the Verdun of their defenses. It 

-was everything that was strong and pow- 

erful and formidable. No allied army 

' could ever pass that. 

There was every reason for their hold- 





wire entanglements twenty to 
feet in width. The first belt of 
wire might be cut, but there was an- 




















human ingenuity and human power and 
human labor could make them.- Behind 
them, acting as a great warehouse for 
fresh troops and a haven for exhausted 
ones, lay the famous St. Quentin Canal 
tunnel, built by Napoleon in 1811. It 
was 5.7 kilometers long (about 6,000 
yards in our measurement), dug straight 
through a hill, and constructed of arched 
brick walls with a broad towpath run- 
ning along the side. The boche had filled 
the canal within the tunnel with canal 
boats, in which men were quartered, and 





had sealed both ends with ferro-concrete 
walls four feet thick. The tunne! lay 
from ten to fifty meters underground. 
Access to the fighting lines was had 
through passages and galleries cut. from 
the tunnel to the trenches.. These had 
the appearance of underground galleries 
or avenues. Reinforcements could be 


_ brought to the trenches without having 


them subjected te shell fire or airplane 
observation. In the same manner. the 
and exhausted troops could be 


" rushed back to the areas behind the 


fighting lines without suffering addi- 
tional casualties. 


© Harris & Ewing. 


All this was known at General 
O’BRyan’s headquarters before the attack 
was made. He was fully cognizant of 
the enormity of the task that had been 
assigned to his division. Assigned to 
duty at our headquarters were special 
liaison officers from the headquarters of 
Field Marshal Haig and the headquarters 
of the Commander in Chief of the allied 
armies, Marshal Foch. There were 
others. besides. 

Every one was keyed up, tense. Nerves 
were taut and lips tight. .On the out- 
come of this attack on the wonderful de- 
fense in front of the St. Quentin tunnel 
lay the outcome of the war. What was 
almost as important to us was the addi- 
tional knowledge that the outcome of 
this battle would gauge for all time the 
strength and the courage of the Ameri- 
ean army fighting with the British. 
General O’Ryan’s. movements. were 


"watched eagerly by all the liaison of- 


ficers. Any misstep would mean defeat. 


_..Any error would mean another oppor- 


tunity for the Germans to vaunt the in- 
vincibility of the German defense. 

The 27th Division was that day to be 
~ “weighed in the balance. It was either to 
write its victory in history with the blood 
of the Hun, or it was te go down, man 
for man, fighting to the death. General 
O’Ryan made up his mind that, if it was 
» humanly possible to do it, the line before 
the division was going to crack, and 
crack hard. Below the calm exterior lay 
the knowledge of his responsibi'ity and 
a knowledge of the way in which he had 
prep@red to meet it. If men could do 
anything with that line, his men were the 
men to do it! 

The 108th Regiment was sent ahead at 


“the southern half of the advancing Amer- 


fean line, the 107th at the northern. The 
heaviest tanks in the British Army 
{“ Mark V Star”) carrying 37cm. guns, 


© Marceau. 
ete. Bont. Meine One-Time Brig. Gen. Michie, Commander of 53d besides the usual machine guns, pre 


Commander of 53d Brigade. 


. 


‘ 


Brigade Until His Death. 


q = 


ceded our infantry, following the barrage 
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laid by the British artillery. Within two 
hours after the attack had been launched 
word was received at General O’Ryan’s 
headquarters that the entire squadron of 
tanks had been wiped out by ground 
mines and direct hits from cleverly con- 


ty-six tanks that had started out one 
alone was just about able to limp back 
in a sorely disabled condition. 

The command of the General was to 
go ahead. The other artillery would give 
the supporting fire. The men did go 
ahead. The 108th went through death- 
dedfing fire, and penetrated and held 
the Hindenburg line from Bony to Belle- 
court. There, in spite of constant coun- 
terattacks of the Germans, they held on 
with the grip of bulldogs. The line had 
been reached at too great a cost to be 
given up under any circumstances. They 
were there, and they were going to stay 
there. 

The 107th, equally brave and deter- 
mined, attacked at the northern end. 
Machine guns planted along every 
twenty feet of the Hindenburg line spit 
the death fire into their faces and 
bedies, but they went on. Their ob- 
jective was the tunnel. And there’s 


Brig. Gen. G. A. Wingate, Commander 
52d Field Artillery Brigade. 


where the German cunning did more to 
straighten the lips of our men than any- 
thing else. The 107th advanced, tore its 
way through the hellish barbed wire 
belts, and was ready to keep on advanc- 
ing and tearing the way until the tunnel 


underground passages connecting them 
with the tunnel, and, armed with machine 

boys from 
advancing. 
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‘The 27th Division’s —e in Flan 


Majer Gen. O’Ryan on the Mexican 
Berder Before the Days of the 
Overseas Uniform. ; 


from the area of Vendhuille, the 105th 
Regiment was sent in to stem the tide 
of the counterattack. This regiment, 
together with the 107th, finally overcame 
the enemy. The 105th and 107th went 
ahead, and, despite the terrific odds they 
encountered, elements of the division 
reached the main line and forced their 
way into the St. Quentin tunnel. Some 
of the elements of the 107th, when great- 
ly outnumbered and reduced to skeletons 
of their former selves, retired to the sup- 


mander of 102d Engineers, [Old 
22d New York.) 


at headquarters they were like 
masses of limp clay—all the 
ight and the will to war had simply 


The setting sun on that September day 
showed in dim outline that New York's 


* This was the most sanguinary battle 
on the western front. The casualties on 
both sides were terrific. But the Amer- 
ican Army had shown that, young as it 
was, it had the power to crush the 
Hindenburg line. * 

Through the break made by the Amer- 
ican divisions the rest of the Fourth 
British Army pushed and _ contin- 
ued to go forward, harassing with ter- 
rifie fires the fleeing columns of Prince 
Ruprecht’s army. The 27th Division was 
withdrawn, in order that it might rest 
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ders and France 


27th had captured seventeen German of - 
ficers and 1,782 enlisted men, aside from 
2 number of field pieces and hundred« 
of machine guns. The armies participat- 
ing in the battle were the 3d British 
Corps, the 2d American Corps, *con- 
sisting of the 30th and the 27th Divi- 
sions; the Australian Corps, the 9th 
British Corps, and the Tenth French 
Army. These were spread out along 
the line, fighting independently and con- 
trolling different sectors. 

After a period of about two weeks 
the 27th once again went into action. 
On the afternoon of Oct. 14, after a 
night patrol of No Man's Land, General 
O’Ryan directed a raid on the enemy 
in the vicinity of St. Souplet, on the Seile 
River, for the purpose of identifying op- 
posing divisions. This raid was brill- 
iantly executed in broad daylight, at 3 


. O'clock in the afternoon, by a small d& 


tachment of the 108th Infantry, which 
captured twenty-seven prisoners. Prep- 
arations were immediately made for 
forcing the stream and assaulting the 
heights beyond. The division fieadquar- 
ters of the 27th were moved to Busigny. 
It was at that time the furthest east of 
any divisional headquarters, and also the 


© Harris & Ewing. 
Brig. Gen. Palmer E. Pierce, Commander 
of 54th Brigade. 


closest to the enemy’s line, which was 
only approximately 2,100 yards distant. 
Throughout the succeeding operations 
the supporting artillery was a special 
feature. This consisted of the Aus- 
tralian artillery placed under the or- 
ders of General O’Ryan. On the morn- 
ing of Oct. 27, the 106th and 108th 


Infantries crossed the Selle and suc- - 


cessfully captured the heights beyond. 
All the bridges of the river had been 


© Aime Dupont. 
Col. MeDermott Fisk, Former Com- 
mander of the 107th Infantry, 
{Old 7th New Yerk.] 





———————— 


TRAVELS OF THE 27TH IN FRANCE. 


May 30—Last elements of division landed at Brest and St. Nazaire. Quartered 
at base camps until ordered to move to St. Riquier, British train- 
ing sector. : 

June 8—Arrived at St. Riquier in the Abbeville area. Training under Brit- 
ish command begun. Ordered to march te Gamache area. 

June 20—Arrived at Gamache area. Training given on British rifle range. 
Ordered to march to Beauval. 

June 25—Arrived- at Beauval (back of Albert). Training continued. until 
ordered to entrain for St. Omer area. 

July. 3—Arrived at St. Omer area. Division headquarters opened at City of 

; Neurlet. Ordered to march to rear areas of Poperinghe sector. : 

July 7—Advance echelon, encamped at Camp Douglas, between areas of 





Ps © Marceau. 
Colonel Williem T. Starr, Assistant 
Chief of Staff, 27th Division. 


blown up by the enemy, but the 102d 
Engineers, advancing immediately be- 
hind the first wave of the infantrymen, 
succeeded in constructing. bridges in an 
ineredibly short time. It was necessary, 
however; for the infantrymen in their 
initial attack te ford the stream and to 
climb up the slippery banks on the 
further side as well as to climb over a 
railroad embankment which, at that 


point, just beyond St. Souplet, was forty 


feet high. 


Celenel Edgar Jennings, Commander of 
108th Infantry, [Old 3d New York.) 


On the 17th of October the 27th cap- 
tured more than 1,400 prisoners. Fight- 
ing in open war character continued for 
four days, during which the division suf- 
fered hundreds of casualties. The re- 
sults in the number of prisoners, field 
pieces and machine guns captured were 


Abeele and Poperinghe. 


Rear echelon encamped at Ouderzeele area. Intensive preliminary 
training given. Ordered to march to East Poperinghe and. hold 


the line. 


ite 9—-Arrival at the East Poperinzhe line; where first minor action took 
place. Held line until Aug. 20, then moved on to Dickebusch sector. 
Aug. 21—Action on Dickebusch sector. Line held until Aug. 30. Advance inade 


on Vierstraat Ridge. 


Aug. 31—Vierstraat Ridge (vicinity of Mont Kemmel), 


Battle fought. Ad- 


vance made on Wytschaete Ridge Sept. 2. 


Retired to rear area. 


Sept. 4—Entrained at Heidebeke for Doullens area. Division headquarters 
opened at Beauquesnes, near Amiens. . 
‘Rest, reorganization, and training. ; 

Sept. 20—Ordered forward to area opposite Hindenburg line. P 
Headquarters opened at Buize Woods and St. Emile. 

Sept. 27—Battle of The Knoll, Quinnemont Farm, and Guillemont Farm. 


Sept. 29-——-Battle of the Hindenburg line (vicinity of Bony). 


Canal taken. 


St. Quentin 


Oct. 1+Ordered te area behind fighting limes for rest and reorganization. 
ee eee wee eee ee ee Ordered 


forward to St. Souplet. 


Oct. 17—Battle of La Selle River (vicinity of St. Souplet). 
Headquarters at Joncourt and Busigny. 

Oct. 18—Battie at Jone de Mer Ridge (vicinity of Arbre Guernon). 

Oct. 19-20—Engagement at St. Maurice River (vicinity of Catillon). 

Oct. 20—Moved to Corbie—rest and training camp. 

Nov. 28—Moved to Le Mans for training, refilling; and inspection in prepara- 
tion of movements to Brest for embarkation. 


Lieut. Col. Edward Olmstead, Genera! 
Staff Officer of 27th Division. 


to the line at the Canal de la Sambre. 
In: the fighting the 27th was opposed by 
twelve regiments from four different 
divisions. . 

The following letter of commendation 
from the Commander in Chief of the 
British armies te. the commanding Gen- 


Colonel F. 
106th Infantry, [Old 23d New York.} 


eral of the 2d American Corps shows 
what was thought of the 27th Division: 
“ Now that the American 2d Corps is 
leaving the British zone, I wish once 
more to thank you and all officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men under 
your command on behalf of myself and 
all ranks of the British armies m Prance 


Colonel James Andrews, Commander of Coleone! Henry S. Steraberger, Divisten- Colone! Mortimer D. Bryant, Commander 


105th Infantry, {Old 24 New 
Yerk,} 27th Division. 


Quartermaster of the 27th. 


of- the 107th Infantry, [Old 
7th New Yerk.} 


W. Ward, Commander of | 


Majer Robert Molyneau, Commander of 
104th Machine-Gun Battalion, 
with “Kaiser's Geat.” 
and Flanders for the very gallant and 
efficient service you have rendered dur- 
ing the period of your operations with 

the British Army. 

“On the 29th of September you took’ 
part with great distinction in the great 
and critical attack which shattered the 
enemy’s resistance in the Hinderburg 
line and opened the road to final victory. 
The deeds of the 27th and 30th American 
Divisions, who on that day took Bellecourt 
and Nauroy and so gallantly sustained 


the desperate struggle forBony, will rank 
with the highest achievements of the 
war. They will always be remembered 
by the British regiments that fought 
beside you. 

“ Since that date, through three weeks 
of almost continuous fighting, you ad- 
vanced from one success to another, over- 
coming all resistance, beating off nu- 
merous counterattacks, and capturing 
several thousand prisoners and many 


“I rejoice at the success which at- 
tended your efforts, and I am provd to 
have had you under my command. 

* “D. HAIG, Field Marshal.” 

The battle of Jone de Mer Ridge in the 
vicinity of the Arbre Guernon on Oct. 18 
and the engagement on the St. Maurice 
River in-the vicinity of Catillgn on 
19 and 20 virtually completed the 
ing of the 27th: The last 
was a bitter advance attack on the 
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THE KIDNAPPING OF MACKENSEN 


German Field Marshal, Bogey Man of the War, Was Nabbed by a Ruse of the French While 


ACKENSEN, the “bogey man” 
M of the war, is safe under lock 

and key in the hands of the 

French. The Prussian Field 
Marshal, who overran Russia, Serbia, 
and Rumania with ruthless thorough- 
ness, is a prisoner in the Hungarian cha- 
teau of Count Chotek, brother of Sophie 
Chotek, wife of the Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand, who was murdered with her hus- 
band at Serajevo in 1914, thus helping 
ta bring on the world war. At the door 
of the castle stand French sentries; in- 
side the grim-faced Marshal is at liberty 
to brood on the strange turn of fortune 
that has placed him, vid¢tor over the 
armies of three nations, in the hands of 
that other nation, which, rumor said 
more than once, he was about to attack 
in an endeavor to make it his fourth 
victim. 

For weeks mystery has surrounded 
Mackensen. When the armistice was 
signed last November, the man whose 
name, more than that of any other Teu- 
ton chief, was one of terror, the man 

., who was constantly mentioned as about 
to swoop down on Italy or the western 
front in order to repeat there his ham- 
mer blows of the east, was idly kicking 
his heels in Rumania, passing the time 
by issuing decrees more and more dras- 
tic against the prostrate Rumanians. 
Then, close on the heels of the armistice 
came the news that Mackensen, with a 
large and perfectly disciplined army of 
veterans, was moving steadily through 
Hungary toward Germany, intent on 
‘ousting the socialistic Government there 
by means of-a c tion and 
placing the Kaiser—or perhaps himself 
—in power. 

Once more Mackensen had become a 
“bogey man”—once more, as he had 
been so often during the war, he was the 
hero of rumor. 

The 
had been set up on the ruins of the 
Hapsburg monarchy, stepped in and 
politely informed the redoubtable Prus- 
sian chief that his troops must be dis- 
armed and they, together with himself, 
interned. Mackensen demurred furi- 
eusly; there were scraps of news that 
made it look as if he was going to start 
a war all of his own against the pre- 
sumptuous Hungarian authorities. Then 
came a dispatch to the effect that the 
Field Marshal’s“ treasure chests” had 
arrived in Berlin. Did it mean that he 
contemplated following them and financ- 
ing the ter-revolution? Finally, it 
was stated on good authority that Mack- 
ensen, seeing the uselessness of further 
objection, had agreed to the internment 

.of his soldiers and had placed himself in 
the hands of the Hungarian Government. 


Whereupon his further movements be- 
came shrouded in deep mystery. Stir- 
ring events in Berlin and elsewhere 
monopolized the attention of newspaper 
readers. The “ bogey man” was forgot- 
ten by most people, at least for the mo- 
ment. 

But the French did not forget him. 
He had proved himself too tough a cus- 
tomer in the war for them to feel secure 
at the thought that.the victor of the 
Dunajec and Dobrudja was a nominal 
prisoner in the hands of a shadowy gov- 
ernment, which might be overturned at 
any moment by himself or some one else, 
leaving him free to transport his army 
and himself back .to Germany intent on 
creating further trouble. 


After the collapse of Bulgaria, French 
troops had entered Belgrade, the Serbian 
capital, and a French military mission 
had even penetrated as far as Budapest, 
capital of Hungary, for the purpose of 
keeping order, and, incidentally, watch- 
‘ing the movements of Mackensen, who 
was breeding glcomily at the chiteau of 
Foth, near the city, wrapping his plans 
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Hungarian Government, which‘ 


for the future in mystery. How a re- 
sourceful French officer, guessing that 
he was contemplating escape, triumph- 
antly thwarted him by a ruse worthy of 
Sherlock Holmes, is told in a recent issue 
of L’Illustration of Paris. 

To a request from the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment that he give his word of honor 
that he would not try to escape into Ger- 
many, Mackensen had made this cryptic 
reply: 

“I give my word that I shall not leave 
as long as there is 
a German soldier 
on Hungarian ter- 
ritory.” 

The Hungarians, 
not knowing exact- 
ly how to go about 
disarming and in- 
terning Macken- 
sen’s 80,000 veter- 
ans, then asked 
their commander 
to order them to 
give up their arms 
and submit to in- 
ternment. 

“TI will give the 
erder,” said Mack- 
ensen with fine 
irony,” but I can- 
not answer for its 
teing carried out. 
My troops, you see, 


are so undisci- 
plined! ” 
Meanwhile, his 
divisions, fully 
armed and 
equipped, were 


moving steadily 
toward Germany. 
And soon evidence 
that their com- 
mander meant to 
follow them 
reached Lieut. Col. 
Vix, head of the 
French military 
Vix heard one day a few weeks ago 
that Mackensen was actually packing up 
his belongings, and at once communi- 
cated with the commander of the Frerfch 
troops in Belgrade, asking. permission to 
detain Mackensen in order that the terms 
of the armistice might not be violated, 
and asking at the same time for a de- 
tachment of soldiers to enable him to 
arrest the grim Prussian. General 
Henrys, French commander of Belgrade, 


Field Marshal 
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at once ordered four squadrons of spahis, 
or French colonial cavalry, under Colo- 
nel Guespereau, who were stationed at 
Temesvar, to proceed with all possible 
haste to Foth. 

In the meantime, things were moving 
quickly at the latter place. Macken- 
sen’s baggage had already been sent 
away. The Marshal’s departure seemed 
a question of hours. Lieutenant Génev- 
rier of the French Army, who had mo- 
tored from Budapest to Foth‘in order 
to keep an eye on 
the German, found 
himeelf in a diffi- 
cult position. He 
had secretly posted 
e few men to watch 
every exit from 

the chateau 
where Mackensen 
was living and 
keep him informed 
of the prisoner's 
movements, but, 
having no armed 
force, he realized 
that he could do 
no more. He also 
realized that if 
Mackensen got 
wind of the fact 
that he was being 
watched by a 
French Lientenant, 
he would at. once 
take alarm and 
dash away in an 
automobile, spoil- 
ing the whole plot. 

Génevrier proved 
himself a man of 
craft and resource. 
First he had all 
the telephone wires 
cut, so that Mack- 
ensen and his suite 
could not .conr 
municate with the 
outside world by wire. Then, leaving 
his automobile a few hundred yards 
away, he crawled into the park surround- 
ing the chateau under the protection of 
night, and placed himself where he could 
see what went on inside. 

Soon one of Mackensen’s aids entered 
the room where the telephone was, and 
tried to ring up some one. He rang again 
and again. Then, with an oath, he 
dashed the instrument on the ground. 
Génevrier realized that something im- 





Central News. 
von “Mackensen. 


War Adds Million to Civil List 


EFORE the war began the United 
States Government employed ap- 
proximately 500,000 persons in the 

civil branch. After Uncle Sam cast his 
lot definitely with the Allies the great 
army of workers behind the fighting 
forces grew by tens of thousands until 
it numbered almost a million men and 
women. The force of civilian employes 
of the Government in the District of 
Columbia increased from about 35,000 to 
approximately 95,000. The forces in navy 
yards increased from about 20,000 to 
more than 100,000, and in Government 
ordnance plants from 10,000 to about 
50,000. 

During the nineteen months of Amer- 
ican participation in the conflict the 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, whose duty it was to recruit the 
civil service to meet war needs, exam- 
ined almost a million persons, more than 
400,000 of whom were appointed. 

The commission found it necessary to 
advertise extensively in order to mobilize 
the workers. Three thousand local boards 
of civil service examiners and 8,000 Post- 


masters at third-class Post Offices in — 


the smaller towns constantly kept the 


announcements of the commission be- 
fore their respective communities. More 
than 5,000,000 posters and other printed 
announcements were distributed and dis- 
played; lantern slides were thrown upon 
the screens in 16,000 motion picture the- 
atres; cards were displayed in 28,000 
trolley cars; notices were printed in 
6,000 newspapers and more than 200 
periodicals; posters were displayed upon 
the bulletin boards of 3,000 libraries, 
1,200 chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade, and in many other prominent 
places in every city in the country. 

Appeals for recruits were also printed 
on the backs of gas and electrie light 
bills, on letterheads of business houses, 
in theatre programs, and on Weather 
Bureau bulletins.- Thirty motion pict- 
ure producing companies either posed 
special features or attached trailers to 
films. Educational institutions and 
numerous organizations assisted in the 
work. The only cost to the Government 
for miltions of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing was for the printing of posters and 
cirenlars and ete Seng ate 
slides. 

From now on, of course, the civilian 
personnel will be gradually reduced. 


Seeking to Escape from Hungary Into Germany 


portant was afoot. It behooved the 
Frenchman to keep himself posted on 
everything occurring in the chiteau, but, 
should he be discovered lurking in the 
park close to the house, his mission 
would be guessed and his prey would es- 
cape him. 

And—where were the French cavairy- 
men? According to the arrangements 
made with the commander at Belgrade, 
they should have reached Foth by the 
time that Génevrier had crawled into the 
park. But there was no sign of them— 
Hungary’s wartime railways had proved 
inadequate to the task of getting them 
there on time. Génevrier’s position was 
becoming embarrassing. 

Then he had 4 brilliant idea. Present- 
ing himself suddenly before the com- 
mander of the Hungarian guard placed 
over Mackensen, Génevrier declared that 
he was a French officer sent on a special 
mission to Vacs, a village near Foth, and 
that his automobile had suffered an 
accident a short distance down the road. 
Would not the Hungarian be so kind ax 
to send a few men to help the chauffeur 
fix it? 

The Hungarian was ali sympathy. At 
once he dispatched some of his men 
down the road where Génevrier’s chauf- 
feur—whom the Lieutenant had ap- 
prised of his scheme—was lying flat 
under the car looking for imaginary ~ 
damage. While the men sought to help, 
the French Lieutenant, sticking close to 
the chateau, chatted affably with the 
Hungarian officer of the guard. They 
got along so wel] that, after two full 
hours had elapsed, they were still chat- 
ting. And, down the road, the chauffeur 
and the Hungarian soldiers still tried to 
tinker Génevrier’s automobile into shape. 

At last, from three different direc- 


* tions, the French spahis galloped down 


upon the chateau of Foth. Génevrier 
turned to the affable Hungarian with a 
. smile: 

“ Lieutenant,” he said, “I thank you 
for your hospitality. My mission is ac- 
complished.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded the 
Hungarian. 

Lieutenant Génevrier pointed siiently 
to the spahis. Then he went up to 
Colonel Guespereau, their commander. 

“Colonel,” he said, “ Mackensen is stil! 
here.” 

Guespereau demanded at once to be 
taken to the German Marshal. The lat- 
ter, in a fury at what had happened, re- 
fused to receive him. 

“I am a prisoner of the Hungarian 
Government and acknowledge no other 
authority here,” he said. 

Guespereau insisted. Then Mackensen 
said that he would send an officer to the 
park outside the chateau, where the 
French soldiers were posted, to parley 
with their commander. But the Colonel 
was adamant. 

“TI have orders to see Marshal Mack- 
ensen,” he announced, “and I will see 
him, if need be, by force! ” 

That settled it. The Colonel was 
taken to Mackensen. Guespereau 
crossed the threshold of the room and 
saluted. Mackensen — to him in good 
French: 

“ Bon jour, monsieur.” 

‘That was enough. All Guespereau 


‘had wanted was to assure himself that 


Mackensen was indeed in the chiteav. 
He threw a strong guard around the 
building and put a French officer in the 
next room to the German Marshal with 
strict orders to watch him. . 
A few days later a special train took 
Mackensen to the chateau of Count 
Chotek, since, according to the armistice 
terms, he could be interned only on Hun- 
garian soil. And that ended Macken- 
sen’s last appearance as the “bogey 
man” of the war. 



















By HELEN M. WAYNE. 


F you happen to believe in law and 
order, or marriage, or love of coun- 
try, or religion, or even in the rights 
of capital as well as labor, be sure 


— 








} “ imperialist ” or a reactionary, and they 
. would certainly make fun of you. 
Oh, what a weapon ridicule may be in, 
the hands of a clever propagandist, 
often a foreigner who has made a 
psychological study of the genus 
ican! How many among us can 
under the lash of laughter from - 
| set in high places? How many 
| ~ boys and giris there were, both 
and after we entered the war who 
about repeating: - 

“ Patriotism is an insanity! 
is a complex! I don’t believe in it "— 
usually reverting suddenly to type (once 
away from the influence of their men- 


HT 


if 


| 


clear definition of “ Bolshevism.” , 
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Radicalism as a 


Fashionable Pose | 


How Easy It Is for Parlor Socialists and Even Paid. Propagandists to 


Find Gullible Listeners } 


tors) on finding out that patriotism was, 
at the last gasp, common sense and bred 
in their very bones. 

It is, however, with the sinister success 
of the after-the-war propaganda on per- 
fectly well intentioned Americans that I 
have to deal; and perhaps the best way 
to achieve my purpose is to illustrate: 


As long ago as December, 1917, I 


Here we arrive at the crux of the mat- 
ter: It is through their very idealism, 


most of the old-fashioned virtues one by 
one without offending more than about 
one-half of the women present. What 
does matter is that he has inserted the 
entering wedge of making his hearers at 
ofce a little ashamed of being decently 
conservative and of not having an open 
mind toward everything radical. 

The next step is for one of these 
women te register at one of the new 


as their excuse for living, but all teach- 
ing quietly some form of socialism be- 
tween the lines. Always the instructors 
are charming and magnetic men and 
women, as often as not of good American 
stock, always highly educated and always 
chosen for their ability to influence 
masses of people. Here if the reader 


It may spread all over the earth—so 
does the grip, so did at other times the 
cholera and the plague. But as the vital 
power of mankind does not yet seem ex- 
hausted, it will finally react against the 
fatal disease and stamp it out. Democ- 
racy, social justice are one thing. The 
worst and “inost bestial instincts of de- 
praved savages let loose are another 
thing. Civilizatiow will prove stronger 
than the infamous onslaught of vicious 
and drunken brutes against it. 


kind certainly justifies 
this must not be carried too far. The 
idea ef the League or Seciety of Nations 
is rational and answers to the yearning 
of the best among men. Ft will not, per- 
haps, render absolutely impossible war 
im the future; neither do laws, courts of 


the students remark, (as I did:) 
“TI am a Revolutionary Socialist. If I 











“I am a Revolutionary Socialist. If I 
had my way, I should burn and kill 
and kill and burn!” 


had my way, I should burn and kill—and 
kill and burn! ” 
“ And then what? ” I inquired. 


Max Nordau on Bolshevism, Peace, and 


justice, and police entirely prevent 
crimes. Just as there are still trespas- 
sers in spite of our institutions for pre- 
serving peace, order, and right between 
individuals within the community, so 
there will possibly be criminals with in- 
tentions of violence, bloodshed, plunder, 
and conquest in spite of the League of 
Nations. But now the would-be murderer 


runs the risk of being hung, and after — 


the institution of the league the breaker 
ef the laws of nations will have te take 
his chance of being knocked on the head 
and having his bones broken. Of course, 
this presupposes that the league has 
means to enforce its decisions. It must 


organize and keep up 2 strong executive . 
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out both capital and labor—and not 
* pick on’ capital in the meantime? ” 


Women 


have tried my hand at it in my “Par 
adoxes,” (“ Psycho-physiclogy of Genius 


ner life. e 2 8 fe 
Believe me, dear Mr. 
sincerely yours, DR. M. NORDAU. 
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FUTURE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


New National Chairman Discusses League of Nations and Labor Question as Possible Issues 


ACK in the days when party con- 
sciousness ran more strongly, so 
that in some parts of the country 
not only a political but also a so- 
cial chasm divided Republicans - and 
Democrats, a father who proudly. styled 
himself a Lincoln Republican was watch- 
ing the budding interests of his younz 
son. The boy showed a precocious and 
remarkable zest in politica] discussion 
which immensely delighted the father.. 
Then a turn the boy’s conversation be- 
gan to take disquieted the stanch — 
licanism of the parent. 

“T’'ll be blamed,” he said to his wite 
one day, “if I don’t believe that boy is 


_ going to be a Democrat! ” 


The prediction came true. “ That‘ 
boy ” is Homer S. Cummings, the new 
Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, whose one object now js s0- 
to marshal the forces of the Democrats 
as to bring defeat, as overwhelming a3 
possible, on the forces of the Republi- 
cans under the command of Will S. Hays, 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committe<. 

A wide gap séparates the viewpoints 
of the two leaders, naturally, but on one 
thing they are a unit. When Mr. Hays 
received his Chairmanship one of his 
first utterances was: 

“I think every one should take an in- 
terest in politics.” 

That was one of the first statenients 
made by Mr. Cummings in Washington 
the other day when sought for an in- 
terview. 

“ A man who does not take part,” he 
went on in his decisive style of talking, 
and swinging away from his desk as if 
aggressively to emphasize what was 
coming, “has no right to criticise. He 
is but a bystander, not a citizen in the 
true sense, unless he takes an active 
part. We have had too many bystand- 
ers in late years, but 1 think we are now 
entering a period of great political vigor. 
The war has stirred the people and 
brings new issues. Thousands through 
the war have been brought im close con- 
tact with the Government and realize 
what good government is—and the ef- 


_ fort required to attain it—as never be- 


fore. 

“Take, as a leading illustration, the 
great number of business men who were 
summoned to Washington during the 
war; they go back home with a quick- 
ened sense of their duty to participate in 
politics as the means of attaining in- 
creased efficiency in the Governmént. I 
hope to see our political life become as 
active as we imagine it was in the days 
of the Lincoln-Dougias debates, when 
political discussion was the absorbing 
topic, and a political speaking would 
draw as large a crowd as a ball game 
does now.” 

Here Mr. Cummings explained the 
manner of his entrance. into the Demo- 
cratic Chairmanship. While of practica’' 
experience in all sides of politics, the 
speaking side has most appealed to him. 
He. was Chairman of the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau of the Democratic Party in the 
campaigns of 1903, 1912, and 1916, and 
even before that his faith in oratory as 
a political weapon had displayed itself. 
In the first debate arranged between 
Yale and Harvard he was one of ‘the 
representatives of Yale; in later years 
when, having achieved prominence as a 
member of the New England bar,-he ran 
for the United States Senate in Con- 
necticut, he set out determined to in- 
duce his’ Republican opponent to agree 
to a series of debates; that was his idea 
of getting the issues before the people 
—face to face, blow for blow. The 
Republican standard bearer shied; it 
seemed an antiquated way of conduct- 
ing a political campaign; but Mr. Cum- — 
mings persisted, and succeeded. 

“ What will be the main issues in the 


1920 campaign?” was the next question 
asked 


“That is a hard one to answer,” he 
said, and paused. Any thoughtful per- 
son in Washington at this time would 
hesitate at that question. The League 
of Nations issue has unsettled political 
conditions as they have not been un- 
settled in many years—probably not 
since those long-ago days when in the 
clash of new issues the old Whig Party 
went down and out and a new one, the 
Republican, came into being. When the 
League of Nations was brought con- 
cretely before the. American people by 


support of the 
main ideg of a 
League of Nations. 

One leading Sen- 
ator, who declared 
himself as funda- 
mentally ‘opposed 
‘to the constitution 


saying that there was evidence through- 
out the couatry that a demand for a 
new party was widespread, and that, 
if both the. old parties indorsed the 
-proposition “of entangling alliances in 
European affairs, there would be a new 
party which would represent American 
principles and American institutions.” 
Certainly many new issues group around 
the League of Nations, and the first 
question is whether the combined opposi- 
tion to it will be large enough to make 
a considerable split anywhere. 

“Will the League of Nations be the 
leading issue?” Mr. Cummings was 
asked as a more definite question om 
that preceding. 

“That depends upon the attitude the 
Republican Party takes on it,” he said. 
“T have been an advocate of the League 
for many years, long before the war be- 
gan. I think it is the greatest thing 
in the world today—the mast important. 
It is inconceivable that anybody who is 
familiar with the real conditions in Eu- 
rope can think that there is any chance 
for permament peace without a League 
of Nations. It is idle to talk of merely 
concluding a paper peace and then let- 
ting the world drift again. 

“If this world war taught us any- 
thing, it is that, if one great nation gets 
into war with another, other great na- 
tions are drawn into it also. I wou'd be 
much distressed to see this great idea 
made the subject of partisan appeal, for 
it is bigger than any party—too impor- 
tant to the world to be treated as a mere 
party issue. If I have anything to say 
as to the course of the Democratic 
organization, the League of Nations will 
be treated as a nonpartisan question, as 
nonpolitical, and will be discussed on the 
basis of what is best for America. 

“1 don’t know what plans the Republi- 
cans have. “It is largely up to the Re- 
publican Party to determine whether it 





—Dismisses Defeat Last November as Temporary “Reaction” 


is big enough to treat this question in 
the same way. If the leaders are in- 
clined to follow Taft, as some of them 
undoubtedly are, the League will be 
adopted and the question settled, and 
there is no reason why it should be a 
political issue in 1920. Unfortunately, 
some Republican leaders are so partisan 
in speech, so bitter and rancorous in 
judgment as to anything the President 
proposes, that they may mislead the Re- 
publican Party. In that event it might 
* become the crucial political issue. If it 
does I have no doubt that the affirmative 
side will receive the overwhelming sup- 
port of the Ameri- 
eun people. At the 
recent meeting of 
the Democratic Na- 


tively represented 
were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of 
the League regard- 
less of political 
lines.” 

“Then you' do 
not apprehend that, 
if both the old 
parties stand for 
the general idea of 
the League, there 
is enough oppo- 
sition to constitute 
a third party 
movement 7” Mr. 
Cummings was 
asked. 

“1 have ‘heard 
talk of a third 
party ever since I 
went into politics,” 
answered the new Chairman, (and that 
goes back a good while, for he has been 
the Connecticut member of the Demo- 
cratic Natioral Committee for nineteen 


© Harris & Ewing. 
Homer S. Cummings, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. 


years, though he is still a comparatively — 


young man, horn in 1870,) “ but,” he con- 
tinued, “ the movements of this kind that 
have taken place have usually been short- 
lived. Support is not usually strong 
enough to change the current of events 
and the interpretation of them as repre- 
sented by the Democratic and Repuhji- 
can Parties. I doubt if there can be or- 
ganized under any respectable leadership 
a third party opposed to a League of 
Nations. If the League is adopted it will 
not be the crucial issue;.if not, it will go 
to the people in the next Presidential 
campaign as the crucial issue.” - 

“in the event that the League is 
adopted before the next campaign what 
do you think will be the main issue?” 

“Our country must work out an ad- 
justment between labor and capital 
which shall be so equitable and so ef- 
fective that it will prevent recurring 
widespread labor disturbances. That is 
a most difficult and intricate problem; 
the best brains of the country must be 
used to find a solution. We may be_sure 
that such attempts will be made, and it 
is highly probable that each party will 
take a distinct position on this question. 
If so, that issue will be a crucial one. 

“ But in my opinion it will be around 
the record of the Democratic Party that 
the active issues of the 1920 campaign 
will collect: That record, I think, will 
be our strongest asset. We have a rec- 
ord of domestic progress unparalleled in 
a like period of time. The mere state- 
ment of what was done shows an ex- 
traordinary advance, We have endeav- 
ored to interpret and make effective the 
best sentiment of the people. But for 
the leadership of Wilson we would have 


‘ been without a proper currency system 


in the gravest crisis we have ever gone 
through. In other words, but for the 
President and the Democratic Party we 
could never have gone through the war 
and financed ourselves and supplied the 
money needs of our allies without a 
great and devastating panic. The Re- 
publican Party showed itself impotent to 
revise the currency system. The Fed- 
eral Reserve act is a wonderful achieve- 
ment. 

“Other important constructive legis- 
lation to our credit is the Farm Loan 
act, the creation of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, the establishment of a depart- 
ment under the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, the creation of the War Finance 
Board, the War Risk Insurance system 
for our soldiers and sailors, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Ship Purchase 
act, the merchant marine shipbuilding 
law, the taking over of the railroads at 
a crucial period and their centralized 
control, the Smith-Lever act, the legis- 
lation for vocational education, the hu- 
manitarian legisiation in behalf of women 
workers and children. 

“In the conduct of, the war the great 
fact is that it was successfully termi- 
nated under the leadership eof the Pres- 
ident. Petty criticisms of individual de- 
fects and of individual officials may at- 
tract attention for awhile, but  ulti- 
mately the big things are the ones that 
count. The Republican Party will have 
great difficulty in proposing any alter- 
native program which will be attrac- 
tive. I predict they will fritter away 
their time and- energies in futile criticism 
of things other men have done, and now 
that they have control of Congress will 
demonstrate their inability to carry on 
any r struction policies in a compre- 
hensive and satisfactory sense.” 

“If you feel confident of indorsement 
by the people in 1920, how do you ac- 
count for the defeat of the Democrats 
last November?” 

“No friend of the Administration is 
at all disturbed by the results of the last 
election. It is a commonplace observa- 
tion that if any progressive program has 
been steadfastly maintained for a cer- 
tain period of time there is likely to be 
a moment of reaction. You cannot ef- 
fect reform without changing conditions, 
and you cannot change ¢onditions 
without producing some irritation, and if 
continued long enough, the irritation will 
make.itself felt before’ the readjustment 
is completed.” 

In any event of political upheavals 
and changing party demarkations the 
new Chairman is serenely confident that 
the Democratic ‘Party as a party is 
safe. “The Democratic Party,” he said, 
“represents the stable and ultimately 
reliable forces in America. It has no 
common ground with the extreme re- 
actionary devoted to selfish interests on 
one side and the extreme radical on the 
other who seek to disorganize society. 
The Democratic Party is therefore the 
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Wilson: “You'll be able to-see further with this glass.” 
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Lo, the Movies Have 


HO called the movie “ the rough-, 


neck of the arts”? Let him 
stand and answer: Does a 


? Does a roughneck art have 
“vintage” pictures? Does a roughneck 
theatre have repertory? 

On behalf of one hundred million movie 
fans, more or jess, an answer to these 
questions may be set down here, in the 
absence of the man who thinks the 
movies lowbrow. Early productions of 
motion pictures already are being dis- 
played on the screen. “Old masters” 
are being shown. In their very lifetime 
Charles Chaplin, comic pantomimist, 
and D. W. Griffith, producer, have be- 
come “old masters,” so rapidly has this 
husky younger sister overtaken the 
mossbacked arts. Movies are being “ re- 
vived.” 

Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of 
the Rivoli and Rialto Theatres, has 
started to show a series of the first 
Chaplin comedies, and Mr. Griffith will 
soon open a thedtre in New York with 
a repertory of the films which made him 
famous. 

There have been reissues of photo- 
p'ays since the year after the first pho- 
toplays were issued, but these cannot 
properly be called revivals. 
they have been put. out in competition 
with a star’s current productions by his 
or her former manager seeking to turn 
the player’s popularity to his own ac- 
count. The other fellow’s advertise- 
ment of the star’s name has often had 
more to do with bringing them out than 
any intrinsic merit of their own. 

Further, many of the reissues have 
* been intended for second-c'ass trade. 
The big New York houses have not taken 





Frequently . 


them. Sometimes they have been sim- 
ply pirated editions. Whatever they 
have been, they have not been revivals, 
brought back by some one’s faith in their 
The Chaplin pictures and the Griffith 
productions, in this sense, are revivals, 
and practically the first since the photo- 


play established itself. When “A Night - 


in the Show,” the first of the old 
newcomers, was put on_at the Rialto two 
weeks ago, the box office began to have 
one of the busiest periods of its exist- 
ence. The first Monday night was re- 
ported to be “ a little off” at the “ legiti- 
mate” theatres in the Broadway district, 
but the people were standing at the Ri- 
alto all evening. 

“A Night in the Show ” is an Essanay 
picture, made in 1915. Other Essanay 
productions to come are “The Bank,” 
“ Charlie’s new Job,” “ Shanghaied,” and 
“The Champion.” Motion-picture men 
still speak of “The Keystone Age,” 
1913-14, when Keystone comedies led all 


the rest. Chaplin was with this com- - 


pany then, and appeared in “His Pre- 
historic Past” and “Dough and Dyna- 
mite.” _ Both of these will be seen in the 
near future on the Rialto screen. Per- 
haps some of these pictures will go to 
the Rivoli, too. _ 

Most of Chaplin’s early comedies were 
made before his name was widely 
known. Im the days of their production 
the star system had not grown to its 
present domination of. the field, and 
Chaplin -was simply “that funny little 
fallow” to thousands of those who 
laughed at his pantomime. It was his 
pantomimic ability that made his com- 
edies so popular, for in construction and 
wit they were no better than hundreds 
of others of the horseplay, custard pic 


Achieved “Revivals”! 


type. The others, having nothing but 
horseplay and custard pie, have not been 
and will not be revived. The Chaplin 
comedies are coming -back because 
Chaplin, beginning anonymously, entered 
the star system because he was a star. ° 

The Griffith pictures, teo, are a testi- 
mony to that director’s ability. When 
the now widely known “D. W.” was a 
director at the old biograph studio, peo- 
ple began to talk about “the fellow. who 
has gone movie mad.” This fellow made 
“The Mother and the Law,” “The Fall 
of Babylon,” “ The Sands of Dee,” “ The 
Avenging Conscience,” “The Single 
Standard,” and “ The Escape”; and, by 
these productions, became the foremost 
producer in America. He did not fol- 
low in the paths of others, but blazed 
his own way. He invented or discovered 
the “ close-up,” the “ fade. sut,” the “ long 
shot,” the “cut back,” and other tricks 
which have become elements of photo- 
play technique today. From his shorter 
works he progressed to the first real 
“super features. “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” “ Intolerance,” and “ Hearts of the 
World ” were products of his industry. 

Griffith not only made enduring photo- 
plays, but he made stars. Many an 
actor and actress now well known from 
one end of the country to the other, and 
even around the world, began with Grif- 
fith in obscurity and received invaluab'e 
training. Some of them are Mary Pick- 
ford, Mae Marsh, Lillian Gish, Constance 
Talmadge, Blanche Sweet, Dorothy Gish, 
Seena Owen, Robert Harron, Miriam 
Cooper, and Henry ‘Waithall. 

It is Griffith productions with . these 
stars and others which will be revived 
here in a 

But the revivals do not mean that the 
principal figures in them are turning 


backward. On the contrary, Griffith, 
Chaplin, and the others seem to be more 
active than ever before. Griffith is mak- 
ing a series of six Artcraft pictures, 
three of which have been released, and 
his next undertaking will be the produc- 
tion of three photoplays for the First 
National Exhibitors’ Circuit. Then he 
expects to begin work in the “ Big Four” 
combination, consisting of Douglas Fair- 
banks, Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, 
and himself. Chaplin will remain with 
the First National until his present con- 
tract expires, when he will join the com- 
bination. 

There is one difference between screen 
and stage revivals that may be worth 
noting. When plays come back to the 
stage they are frequently rewritten in 
places and have the advantage of the 
latest developments in stage sefting. 
Also, the actors may be better than those 
originally in the cast. But photoplays 
remain substantially the same. New 
prints are made from the old negatives, 
and by chemical processes some of the 
modern effects may be produced. Fur- 
thermore, improved methods of projec- 
tion and exhibition may add something 
to the production. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, the photoplay remains unchanged. 
It is the old work that is revived, prac- 
tically in its entirety. There may ove 
crudities in it, and it may have been done 
in a style for which the public has lost 
its taste. Hf such a film comes back, 
therefore, it will be solely because of the 
genius of an actor or director. Speak- 
ing generally, it may be said that, to a 
greater degree than on the stage, the 
productions which survive revival on the 
screen testify eloquently to the ability 
of the individuals originally identified 
with them. 
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Why New York Needs a Vehicular Tunnel 


Freight Lightered to and from Railroad Terminals by Ferries Causes Costly Congestion in 
Lower Manhattan—New Jersey Ready to Pay Her Share for Tube 







and repairs. In a few years it is nearly- 
all new materia] except the piers. 

“In tunnels, on the contrary, the 
heaviest and most durable track and road 
construction are economical. The main- 





HILE an impetuous world de- 
bates the feasibility of flying, 
as a short cut to speedier pas- 
senger locomotion, Manhattan 

freight limps through an obsolete traffic 
system. What-is perhaps the busiest 
spot in the world is the slowest. Not 
infrequently a truck requires two days 
to deliver a single load of merchandise 
over a distance, say, of one mile: a 
speed record which would put a Chinese ~ 
coolie to blush. The movement of 
freight in New York City thus consti- 
tutes a chronic emergency. 

It is a costly emergency, reflected, for 
instance, in the added pennies you pay 
for your breakfast grapefruit. Light- 
ning is chained and steam is harnessed 
to move commodities quickly to the Jer- 
sey terminals, and there the movement 
is stricken abruptly with semi-paralysis. 
- All the liveliness and bustle go out of 
it. For New York City, although it has 
doubled in population during the last 
twenty years, and has mych more than_ 
doubled the capital invested in its indus- 
trial enterprises, persists in a system of 
freight distribution a quarter of a cen- 


tury old. 7 
The congestion in the lower end of Sometimes It Takes Two Dsys to Deliver a Truckload of Merchandise in New belief that carbon monoxide would be 


Manhattan Island is remediable. There York—This Photograph Shows Congestion on West Street. 
is even a prospect that it will be reme- 5 ¥ : 
died, through the construction of a $12,- 
000,000 vehicular tunnel under the Hud- 
aon River. Not long since, when a strike 
of harbor boat workers crippled traffic, 

‘ the city awoke to the imperative need of 

action. New Jersey has passed legisla- 

tion to share its half of the cost, and 
the New York Assembly has passed a - 
companion bill. It remains for the State 

Senate to act. 

New York is commonly regarded as 
the most expensive port in the world for 
transshipment end handling of freight. 
A glimpse of the conditions underlying 
the expense may be obtained any day in 
West Street and South Street, where 
truckmen often drowse during their en- 
forced waits of two or three hours be- 














































































Tunnels can be built quickly. 
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fore they can move into the next block. 

These streets feed freight to the New Suggestions to that end. have been 

York river fronts, and are congested frequent, but it needed the severe ice 
blockade of last Winter and the harbor 


with trucks going and coming from the 
forty-six piers used by the railroads. The 
trucks bear incoming and outgoing 
freight from lighters and cars. The . 
crowding is so great that ears with out- 
going freight frequently cannot be filled 
to capacity during the hours of the day 


set aside for receiving their burdens, and 
must be taken to the distributing freight Truck Drivers Often Fall Inte 2 Snooze While Waiting for Traffic te Move in the appointment of State Commissions to 
yards on the Jersey side only partly Congested Lower Had of Manhattan. study the subject of vehicular highways 
loaded. between the States, sharing equally the, 

for its maintenance. It is pro- since that 


The ferries are so congested that long require three years. The plan calls for fund 
double lines of trucks,extendingforblocks, 2 single tube of concrete blocks divided posed that the Manhattan terminus of 
are constantly waiting at the approaches; horizontally in order to give two traffic the tunnel be at Canal Street and the the proposition, first, of building bridges 
this congestion causes delays and incon- levels, each with a roadway 24% feet Jersey City terminus at Twelfth Street. across the Hudson River, and, later, of 
veniences, and is aggravated by storms, wide, allowing three vehicles abreast, It has ‘been stated that no bridge constructing tunnel exclusively for ve- 
fog, ice, and heavy river traffic. At and permitting them to move rapidly cross the Hudson south of-Fifty-sev- hicular traffic, which would afford more 
times the service is stopped altogether by without hindrance. The capacity is esti- ent: ‘Biveet coctd after’ relief. 
ice blocks. The enforced idleness of these mated at 100,000 vehicles daily, in each the S Meee moving the In 1913 New York State passed legis- 
trucks has necessitated the establishment direction, exceeding the capacity of pret senllagne8  N t lation broadening the powers of the com- 
of an additional truckage charge for seventy-five ferryboats running continu- Gib eae of ents etnatondtion bie ted mission so as to enable it to devote its 
ferry delay, an unnecessary waste, which ously through the twenty-four hours. te the ral belief that © tunnel is the attention to tunnel construction. The 
is increasing daily. In consequence of There are fourteen existing ferry peadlsn ee eae ae eet Dis- new powers coincided with those already 
the delay, motor trucks cannot be used lines across the Hudson, with only half said teak ek ak 2 ais ‘Than: possessed by the New Jersey Commis- 
profitably in this class of trucking, and the capacity proposed for the tunnel. It Sina Wicdin Satdat of the later sion. The name of the New York Com- 
New York continues to rely chiefly on is estimated that 37,000,000 tons of a mission was at the same time changed 
horses. ~ . freight are lightered across the river a , ; 
The trucks obstruct, too, vehicles load- annually to and from the railroad ter- Advocates of the bridge plan admit  .:5n to the New York Bridge and Tunnel 
ed with freight for ocean-going vessels. minals on the other side, exclusive of the that the kind of bridge needed would Commission. Thus the New York and ! 
If there were a tunnel under the Hudson, tonnage for the New York Central, New ‘ ; 
it is argued, railroad freight could be Haven, and Long Island Railroads. built with a single span of 3,000 feet. ior beth in mame and purpose. The 
handled in the Jersey freight yards, If on each vehicle passing through the parte “* he “i 
moving between them and the distribu- tunnel a toll were charged somewhat ™ous pressure it would have to tion. 
ters or receivers in trucks, so as to re- smaller than the present ferry charge, twice as wide as the Brooklyn Bridge. At the last session of the New Jersey 
Hieve the dock frontage ofa large pro- it ‘i 
portion of its traffic. $415,000 annually in fevenue, 
’ At a meeting the other day of: the per cent. increase te : 
Bridge and Tunnel Commissions of New been the observed annual increase im the imvelve not dnly a high criginal cost but construction of a tunnel. The State of 
eee ee ae Cee — Pip toven 
A revenue years, 
W. Goetha)s, consulting engineer co gory wae we pik re 


commissions, teid details of his plan for to the ; 
the proposed tunnel. To build it would original cost of the tunne!? and provide a permits. It requires constant renewal tunnel under the Hudson Riv 
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First Democratic Election in Kaiserland 4 


Berlin Newspaper’s Account of Popular Voting That Brought Into Power the Ebert Pasty 
and at Least Made a Start Toward Liberal Caouer nme - 














UNDAY, Jan. 19, was a unique day 
in German history. The people 
who fought for four years to kéep 
a Kaiser on his throne turned out 
to vote for representatives of a poular 
Government. Even though the new Gov- 
ernment has been shaky, the start of it 
still figures as a historic episode. 

Violent street fighting during the days 
just before the election had left the capi- 
tal strained and apprenhensive. The re- 

* tief with which the fateful day was 
safely passed is visible in the account 
of the election in Berlin papers just 
reaching New York. Unlike our Ameri- 
can papers, the Berlin journals do not 
give great space to the events of the day. 
Election figures, several days after the 
elections, are still incomplete. No paper 
tries to carry full statistics of the re- 
sult for the whole country in a single 
issue. 

How the day passed in the capital, with 
its flurries of excitement and its massive 
preparations for keeping order, is told 
in the Germania, organ of the Catholic 
Party, in its issue of the next day. From 
that the following translatign is taken: 

“The election for the National As- 
sembly has been carried out in Berlin 
without disturbance. The number of 
voters, as had been expected, was very 
great, and about 90 per cent. of al! those 
having the right to vote went to the 
ballot box. In the first hours of the 
morning the press was strong. Toward 
noon the number of voters became 
less, and in the afternoon one did not 
need to wait very long before casting , 
a vote. The voting places turned out in 
most cases to be inadequate. On the 
steps and along the curb lines formed. 

“ The. streets, at least to outward ap- 
pearances, were little changed. Outside 
ef a few suburbs, where the parties tried 

to work up to a late hour with music, 
moving pictures, and heralds, Berlin 
gave almost an impression of stillness. 

“That the voting went so quietly and 
undisturbed is mostly due to the strong 
military control. Seven divisions had 
been called in to occupy the squares and 
streets.. Everywhere in the voting 
places there were three or four soldiers 
with their weapons hung on them who 
assured the quiet carrying on of the 
election. In all parts of the city there 
were strong bodies of troops, in houses 
and public buildings, ready, at the first 
signal, to act energetically. 

“The elections this time had a special 

+ note in the participation of the women. 

came for the most_part in the early 

hours to cast their bailots for the first 
time. From many districts we were in- 


formed that old and frail women held it 
to be their duty, in spite of thé many 
discomforts involved, to cast a vote for 
the Christian Party. The members of 
the women’s Church orders who have es- 
tablishments in Berlin all went to the 
ballot box for the confession of their 
faith. The Ursulines_in Lindenstrasse 
at 10 o’clock in the morning went in 
closed carriages to the nearby voting 
place in Jerusalerstrasse. The gray sis- 
ters from Niederwallstrasse voted in the 
aula of the neighboring Friedrich Wer- 


‘der Oberrealschule. Also the Dominican 


sisters, the Sisters of Mary, and the 
members of the other cloister societies 
went to vote. 

“In the newspaper quarter, where 
there was not too much confidence in 
peace, or, better, in the Spartacides, an 
apparently strong military force was to 
be seen. Patrols on horseback and on 
foot passed through the streets, and 


Jhouses near the voting places had re- 


ceived on the roofs sufficient protection 
against every attack. In addition, 
throughout the district, detachments of 
the Jaeger corps had been quietly dis- 
posed, who were to take action on any 
unforeseen event. But of disorder or 
violation of the election nothing was re- 
ported. 

“Only in Leipzigerstrasse, between 
Mauer and Wilhelmstrasse, were some 
grenades thrown down from roofs into 
the streets during the course of the day. 
An energetic search for the perpetrators 
began at once. Unfortunately, it did not 





Election Day Throng in Unter den Linden, Berlin. 


succeed in discovering these Spartacides. 
In the afternoon about 3 o’clock some 
shots were fired from the house at 113 
Leipzigerstrasse, corner of Mauerstrasse, 
at a military automobile, but no one was 
wounded. The street was at once barred 
off and military assistance called in. 
The soldiers blew up the.locked door of 
the house with hand grenades and 
searched through the house without 
finding the shooters, who must have got 
away over the roofs. Strong military 
forces thereupon were placed in the 
houses-in-the..neighborhood and opposite 
and lookouts established on the roofs. 
“At the Berlin Police Presidency, 
where the court on the day before the 
election had been supplied with field 
guns, machine guns, and a large number 
of men in anticipation of a struggle with 
the Sparticiges, there was no report of 
any kind of trouble. How the Govern- 
ment had prepared is shown by the fact 
that patrol automobiles carrying thirty 
infantrymen, armed with light machine 
guns, as well as armored cars with their 
gun holes open and with the gun barrels 
sticking out, traversed the streets of th 
east and north side of the city and so 
performed a valuable service in watch- 


ing. 

“At several of the election places 
there appeared in the evening a ‘Cap- 
tain’ in uniform in an automobile who 
declared that he had been commissioned 
to take away the whole of the election 
data at 8:45 o’clock from the election 
officials. For that purpose he would 


Nuas Among the Berlin Voters. 






come aguin with his car. Since this was 
in complete contradiction to all the elec- 
tion advices, the election officials made 
inquiries at once as to the meaning of 
‘the sudden change. It was soon ascer- 
tained that the man was a swindler who 
was apparently trying to get hold of the 
election data in order to destroy it. By 
dispatches al] uninformed election of- 
ficials were warned. At the same time 
preparations for safety were sharpened 
and strengthened. The ‘ Captain’ must 
have got wind of this, for he renounced 
his enterprise and was not seen again. 


“For the safe-keeping of the ballot 
boxes special measures were taken. 
From different quarters Police Head- 
quarters hag heard that the Spartacides 
at 8 o'clock wduld make an attempt to 
take the election places and destroy the 
ballots. For this reason, strong detach- 
ments of troops were sent out in the 
evening in order to nip any attempt in 
the bud. A large part of the ballot 
boxes remained during the night in the 
election places where the Government 
troops kept watch. The ballot boxes 
were then brought under guard to the 
Rathaus. . 

“In the centre of Berlin, the former 
First Berlin Election District, the elec- 
tion passed off generally very quietly 
and smoothly. Wilhelmstrasse, which 
fourteen days before had been the 
theatre of terrible scenes and bloody 
fighting, lay still and almost empty. 
Traffic there was scarcely more than on 
the week days. Only the gray automo- 


_ biles, flitting hither and thither between 


the National Chancellery and the For- 
eign Office and other places of business, 
gave life to the quiet picture. The Chan- 
cellor’s palace lay quiet and deserted, 


just as if a shrieking and raging mass 


of men had never held a demonstration 
there. As quiet was Unter den Linden. 


“In Charlottenburg, where there were 


208,500 registered voters in 146 voting. 
places, in Siemensstadt and in Spandau, 
where 72,907 voters, of whom 35,475 were 
women, cast their votes, there. was ev- 
erywhere the same picture. In Siemens- 
stadt cavalry was seen for a time. 
pecially strong was the military protec- 
tion in Charlottenburg. At noon a can- 
non was brought up before the Emperor 
William Memorial Church and the ammu- 
. nition for it. In the exhibition halls at 
_ the Zoo strong forces of troops were 
disposed. 


Es- 


“ Potsdam, the old soldier city, wais di- 


vided into twenty-three districts, and in 
the twenty-three voting ‘places 40,700 
cast their votes. About two-thirds of 
the voters were women.” 














Variety in March. Exhibitions 





Art at ne and Abroad 





“My Mother,” by Malvina’ Hoffman. (On Exhibition at the Whitney Studio.) 


HATEVER is lacking in the 

March offerings on the art 

shrine, it certainly is not 

variety. At the Durand-Ruel 

Galleries we find Eugéne Boudin, who 

found Monet, a boy of 16, selling. cari- 

catures in Havre, and gave him teaching 

and advice. Monet was annoyed to have 

Boudfi exhibiting a marine in a shop 

window previously dedicated to his own 

caricatures, and there was no other shop 

in Havre with a suitable exhibition win- 

dow. But the meeting between the two 

artists resulted well for Monet and not 

ill for Boudin, who lightened his palette 

during his later years, when the Impres- 
sionists had pointed the way. 

Troyon was Boudin’s friend, and Lhere 
are two fine little cattle pictures in the 
present exhibition that commemorate ex- 
cursions into Troyon’s pasture. A story 
is told of a Troyon that sold some years 
ago for the price—larger then than 
now—of $25,000, a cattle picture with a 
remarkably spirited sky which was 
painted by Boudin. 
exception of one American, has painted 
skies as well as Boudin. Observe the 
muddy piles of saturated cloud forms in 
his “ Environs de Dordrecht” and con- 
trast them with the great sweep of 
driven cloud in the beautiful “ Vue de la 
mer & Berek.” No portrait painter could 
more subtly have discriminated two 
physiognomies. In the Berck picture 
there is a particular charm of linear 
movement in the curving sands below 
and the answering curve of the clouds 


spirit of place and identifying him- 
with it he produced a profoundly 


No man, with the 


intellectual art, the product of personal 
observation and original thought, with, 
of course, a basis of knowledge of other 
masters and their way of looking at the 
world, but without the teasing curiosity 
of the modern as to predecessors. Bou- 
din’s father took him around the world 
on his ship to make him a seaman, but 
he didn’t succeed in making him do any- 
thing but paint. Fantin, whose litho- 
graphs are now at the Ardsley Studios in 
Brooklyn, was less intellectual, although 
more cultivated. He worked his way 
through to his very personal and de- 
lightful style by way of the old masters. 
“No other student knew the Louvre as 
he did.” He knew Watteau and the 
Venetians and Delacroix and the Dutch- 


utterance of important truths. He is 
at his best in the black and white work 
now on exhibition, because the simple 
color range leaves him free to work with 
the greatest leisure of mind, and gradu- 


method, “Will it work?”- A remark- 
ably gifted man, he has in most in- 
stances the satisfaction of seeing that it 
does work. 

He experimented for a long time be- 
fore he found his own style, and his 
metho of serubbing the ground color 
well into the paper enables him to use a 
large scale without the expedient of 
bedy color. His freest handling appears 
in his Hawaiian paintings. He settled at 
Hawaii a year or two ago and is still 
working there. The gestures of the na- 
tives throwing the net for fish, riding 
the surf according to the island custom, 
making their way along the coast at 

_ moonrise, are happily seen and rendered 
with ease and animation. The Taj Mahal 
pietures among the Indian subjects are 
of special beauty and aesthetic signifi- 
cance. Tile lovely building rises like the 
purest pearl from its golden 
competes with or overwhelms it. 
Other Indian and East Indian scenes 
the weavers of Kashmir shawls at 
their task, the religious penitents wash- 
ing away their sins in the sacred river 
at Benares, the beggars of Madura and 
‘the mothers and children of Delhi, the 
camels of Udaipur craning interminable 
necks, the cloth sellers, the grass mar- 
ket, the cake shop, and Khyber Pass, 
down which streams a garland of gay 
and variegated color; the travelers in 
their vivid motley threading their way 
between high walls. No doubt it is 
India, yet not the India seen so recently 
with the fevered eyes of Albert Besnard, 
an India with cooler shadows, a more 
jeweled surface, a’ more human normal 
aspect. 

In these sheafs of travel it is difficult 
to disentangle the charm of the art from 
the charm of the subject. It is easier in 
the Japanese subjects, almost as familiar 
now to Western eyes as the banks of 
the Seine or the Venetian scene. Mr. 
Bartlett is clever with his Japan. He 
uses something of the idiom adopted by 
the Japanese artists, but not too much of 
it. He speaks his own language with a 
slight Japanese accent, which is piquant 
if one is not asked to heat too much of 
it. In such a painting as “ The Lantern 
Festival, Chusenji,” he is poetic and re- 
strained. ; 


At the Daniel and Kraushaar Galleries 
we have American painters. The Daniel 
Gallery is showing the work of Ernest 
Lawson. Mr. Lawson is spoken of as a 
colorist so often and with such persistent 
lack of interest in his linear design that 
one is tempted to strike a balance and 
ignore the color, beautiful as it is, in the 
present exhibition. Only, as always is the 
ease with an artist of his quality, you 
cannot ignore anything. His pictures are 
whole pictures, not fragments, and what 
he does with his line he completes with 
his color. If you should take any of his 
especially successful canvases, his “ Wil- 
lows: Bronx River,” his “ Sunlight After 
Rain,” his “ Clouds and Hills,” and trace 
the accented greens, for example, yeu 
would find that you had a handsome 


things so literally that half the time we 
miss much more than half their meaning. 
A “ line” in art is not just a mark made 


—new, that is, for him, and it seems not 
quite distinguished enough to express his 


( Continued on Page 14) 
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You are cordially invited to 


The Hansen 
ART STUDENTS 
EXHIBITION 
on view 
Today, 9A M.to 6P.M 
’ Tomorrow, 9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
a 
THE HANSEN SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 
9 East 59th Street 


DAY, EVENING AND 
SUNDAY CLASSES 
Send for Season Catalogue of 
1918—1919 
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On Free View from March 5, 
Inctuding Sunday, March 9%, 10:30-4:30. 


JAPANESE PRINTS 


The impertant Collection of 





NIGHTLY AT 10 O'CLOCK 
Helen Neo Admission 


Maxwell, 
Hostess Fee Charged 
BAN oa 














We specialize in original hand 
decorated, and Batik textiles. 
Also reproductions of all periods. 
Your inspection is solicited. 

JAVAN STUDIOS 


309 Sth Ave. 111 West 57th St. 
York 











Ardsley Studios 
110 Columbia Hei Brooklyn 
SPECIAL SALE OF ; 


THROUGHOUT MARCH 
Faas 4 who would like to ace these prints should 
2s Main, ae they are only 


shorn by appointment 
The Fantin-Latour-Gleises Exhibition 
tinues and is open from 3 A. M. to 3 P. ™ 











R. Dudensing & Son 


Established 1581 


and WATER COLORS 


Americen & Foreign Artists 
45 West 44th St, “men Sth ot 











Brooklyn Society of Artists 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION 














WINTER 
35-37 W. 30th St, New York 
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THIS MAN WANTED TO 


LIVE TO BE A HUNDRED 


WELL-KNOWN member 

of the Stock Exchange 

called at our offices the 

- other day and said: “I am 

here because I want to live to be 
a hundred.” 


“Good,” replied one of our 
officers to this earnest and ambi- 
tious gentleman. “Start right in. 
We can’t exactly guarantee any 
such results as that, but we will 
help in every way we can. 
And if you stick to it, your fore- 
sight and determination should 
add many healthy and happy 
years to your life.” 


Don’t misunderstand -us:— 


Not every man or woman 
wants to live to be a hundred. 
You do not fear age so much 
as you fear the physical and 
mental breakdown that all too 
frequently goes with it. 


Some men are old at 40. 
Others are young at sixty. Age 
is measured in terms of health 
—not years. 


‘The purpose of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute is not only to 
enable you to live longer—but 
better. No man can be really 
happy or do his best work if 
burdened with sickness. 


Great ability in a sickly body 
is like gold on a spent swim- 
mer’s back—a- tragedy! 


Even mediocre ability, but- 
tressed by radiant physical fit- 
ness, is more likely to reach the 
high-marks of achievement. 


There is all the difference in 
the world between worrying 
about your health and in taking 
steps to search out disease and 
check it before it gets fairly 


started. - 
A yearly visit to the Life. 
Extension - Institute for a 


through physical examination 
may save you financial loss and 
suffering. It is easier to keep 
well than to get well. 


It has been estimated that 
more than 600,000 people die 


a 


each year in the United States . 


from preventable disease; that 
at least half of the 3,000,000 
of the sick beds constantly kept 
filled in this country are un- 
necessary; that the financial loss 
fron earnings cut off by pre- 
ventable disease and prema- 
ture death amounts to .$1,500,- 
000,000 annually; and that over 
15 years are lost to the average 
life through the lack of applica- 
tion of knowledge which already 
exists, but which simply has not 
been disseminated and applied. 
The Life Extension Institute 


was organized to help prevent 
this waste and td provide tested, 





Confident lly, 











scientific methods by which men 
and women everywhere can live 
longer, better and happier lives. 


The Institute’s work is not 
merely preventitive—it is con- 
structive. 


The basis of the Institute’s 
service is, first—a thorough 
physicial examination of the 
whole body, by which you learn 
your exact physical condition. 


Later, with your report, you 
receive instructions and guid- 
ance from the various depart- 
ments of the Institute as to 
what you should do to protect 
your health and avoid disease 
or breakdown. 


More than 100,000 men and 
women have already been ex- 
amined by the Life Extension 
Institute. More than 150 con- 
cerns have extended the service 
to their officers anu mpeennt 
employees. 

The character of the men_be- 


Life Extension institute 


Disease and Teed are getting 
very much worried —They are 
showing 2 noticeable lack of enthus- 
-iasm toward your organization 
= Longer and More 
SS 


hind the Life Extension Insti- 
tute is the best guarantee of the 
high ethical plane on which it 
is conducted. The Institute 
works in accord with the highest 
ideals of modern scientific medi- 
cine. It is opposed—irrevocably 
opposed—to fads and quacks 
and the catch-penny schemes of 
the charlatan. 


Two-thirds of the profits of the 
Institute are set aside for public 
health work of a national scope. 
Ex-President Taft, Prof. Irving 
Fisher, the. directors and 100 
members of the Hygiene Refer- 
ence Board serve absolutely 
without compensation. 

The work of the Institute is 
national. In addition to the 






our old enemies 


Effective Living 











Head office in New York, and a 
branch office in Chicago, the In- 
stitute has a staff of 5000 physi- 
cians in all parts of the country. 


The Institute’s laboratory in 
the Head office is one of the best 
equipped in the country. In 
this laboratory, more than 8000 
seriological, bacteriological, and 
chemical examinations are made 
monthly. A complete X-ray 


- Department is also an important 


feature of its Head Office equip- 
ment." 


Examinations of ae 
living in New York City and vi- 
cinity aremadeat the Head office 
on appointment by telephone or 
letter between the hours of 9 
A. M. and 5 P. M. daily. Visi- 
tors are always welcome at the 
Head Offices of the Institute. 
Questions about its services are 
gladly answered. 

There isn’t a man who reads 
these words today;- yourself in- 
cluded, who doesn’t have days 


that worry him—days when 
everything seems to go wrong— 
days of headaches and lassitude 
that make you incapable of your 
best work—days that make you 
wonder if you are -really as 
healthy and sound as you 
thought you were. 


Worry will not solve the prob- 
lem—mere will power will not 
solve it. 
worse than nothing. Mere exer- 
cise may aggravate the trouble 
unless intelligently prescribed. 

You owe it. to yourself, to 
your family and to your business 
to keep in good trim. But 
there’s no need to mollycoddle 


your body or spend’ your time |" 


watching yourself live. 


Do your duty to your body, 
have it examined periodically 
and then get into the game of 
life and play it—vigorously and 
squarely. 

Guidance in individual hy- 
giene is given by the Institute, 
but no medical or surgical treat- 
ment is furnished. If the condi- 
tions found cannot be remedied 
by hygienic measures the mem- 
ber is urged to seek proper medi- 
cal supervision, surgical or den- 
tal attention, and is informed of 
the type of treatment or medical 
supervision that would be most 
advantageous. 


A coupon is printed below for 
the convenience of those desir- 
ing further information about 
the Life Extension _ Institute, 
and the tremendous good it is do- 
ing in the great national move- 
ment to prolong human life. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
OF 
LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
Chairman of the Board 
PROF. IRVING FISHER, | 
ay Re 





MAJ.-GEN. eiasiiiae Gciininttiin, 
- Consultant 
BUGENS LYMAN FISK, M. D. 

Medical Director 
HAROLD A. LEY, 
President 
JAMES D. LENNERANR, 


HENRY Hu. a. BOWMAS. 
ROBERT W. ~ Sree ; 
Vice-President American Red Crosse 


ARTHUR W. EATON, . 
President Eaton, Crane 4 Pike Company 


EDWARD LL. 





- 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me a copy of “The Growing Movement to Prolong Human Life” and other literature descriptive of 
the services of the Life Extension Institute. . It is understood that this request involves no charge or obligation. 
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LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc. (Dept. 11-A), 25 W. 45th Street, New York 


Telephone, Bryant 1997. 





Chicago Office: 5 N. Wabash Avenue 


Patent nostrums are’ 
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The WHITNEY STUDIO 


8 WEST 8 


Sculpture by 
Malvina Hoffman 


Decorations by 
Arthur Crisp 


NOW ON 
EXHIBITION 


Week days WwW A. M. tu 5 P.M. 
Sundays 3 to 5 P. M. 
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ty RACHEL 
CROTHERS 
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THEA... 18th St. E. of Bway. 
Vanderbilt Phone Bryant 134. Eves. 8:30. 
Matinces Wedeesday & Saturday 2-38. 
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PAINTINGS and | 
DRAWINGS : 


JOHN SLOAN 
| C. W. KRAUSHAAR | 
ART GALLERIES 


260 Fifth Avenue } 
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} =SPECIAL EXHIBITION } 
| PAINTINGS 
William Ritschel 


March 3 to 15 


| MILCH GALLERIES 


108 West 57th Street 


tadjoining Lotos Club) 
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by 


DANIEL GARBER } 
March 10 to 31. , 
FOLSOM GALLERIES |; 
560 Fifth Ave. Dreicer Bldg. } 
Entrance on 46th St. 1 
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THE ACADEMY ART SHOP 
| E. F. HANFSTAENGL 
° 153 West 57th Street 
Ovpectte Carnegie Hall 

Large t of | Prints 

| aioe Exhibition of Modes Art. 
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SPECIAL euuae te 
of RECENT PICTURES } 


HORATIO WALKER 


Forty- 
‘rth Street. 
- 





ELMORE STUDIOS 
Antiques aad SS Marble, Terra Cotta 


Bstimates 
3-DW. Bik St. and 25 W, W. Sia Se. NY. 
Tel. 2163 Madison Square. 


Tel. 4582 Circle. 














Art at Home and 
-Abroad ' 


( Continued from Page 12) 








richly distinguished color sense—a little 
as though one of the ancient Chinese 
potters should be content with terra cot- 
ta when he could achieve ox blood. But 
here again the line saves the day. It is 
a tremendous test of a painter’s inven- 
tion to put a band across his canvas pret- 
ty near the centre, and make it an en- 
tertaining, pleasant little band. Mr. Law- 
son has stretched his row of trees and 
interspersed buildings right across his 
canvas band-fashion, and has embroi- 
dered them and broken’ into them and 
daintily manipulated their surface until 
it is an entertaining and pleasant feat- 
ure of the composition. So much for 
being an authentic artist. 

At the Kraushaar Galleries is a collec- 
tion of John Sloan’s paintings and draw- 
ings. The drawings, of course, explain 
to the initiated and uninitiated alike that 
the artist who made them is a draftsman 
of power and knowledge. The paintings 
equally explain that he is a man who 
does his best work when he is most in- 
terested in his subject. New York in- 
terests him. He sees it not as an occa- 
sional friend to call upon now and then 
for the purpose of trying out one’s per- 
sonal opinions and prejudices in lively 
conversation. New York is a companion 


for life. You take her as she is, end- - 


lessly varied, often beautiful, oftener 
ugly, sometimes sympathetic, sometimes 
repellant, often cheap, oftener costing 
more than any one ever has, but if you 
take her as Sloan does, for richer or 
poorer, you never let her go. His finest 
picture, perhaps the best he will paint, 
is “Spring— Madison Square.” One 
grows old very fast in New York, and 
this uninvaded square already is “old 
New York.” 

How stately it is, how leisurely, how 
beautiful! The great trees with their 
heavy trunks and gracious young foliage 
tell us subtly enough of that miracle of 
youth renewed that happens even in New 
York in the Spring of the year. And 
the cool, dewy sweetness of the grays 
that descend softly from a pearly Spring- 
time sky, down the gray-faced buildings 
of the square, to mount again with a 
sudden lilt of melodious color in the~ 
nearly white perambulator of a bygone 
fashion at the curb. New York un- 
deniably is best not painted red. But it 
must be admitted that Mr. Sloan’s reds 
are trumpet notes of color in such pic- 
tures as the “ Studio Windows.” 


Old Americans. 


At.the Ehrich Galleries is an exhibi- 
tion of the early American painters. 
Copley is there witha portrait of John 
Wentworth, firm of feature, direct of 
gaze, more worthy than beautifuly Mrs. 
Elizabeth Page Stark is one of the Copley 
sitters, and her biography describes her 
usefulness to her distinguished father, 
Caleb Stark, Captain in the French and 
Indian wars. Elizabeth was by way of 
holding the fort with her loaded musket 
when her father was absent. Her features 
bear out the truth of the story. The 
splendid masculine . outstanding nose 
alone would authenticate it. Faces are 
not built of such seasoned materials 
nowadays. 

Take Ralph Earl’s “ Portrait of a 
Lady” for another example of the abil- 
ity of the early American painter to sink. 
his own personality in that of the sitter. 
This frightfully homely woman, with her 
soft, meak eyes and her retreating upper 
lip and her Philip IV. chin, has a wilt of 
iron, the kind of will that goes with 
meekness and softness and obedience 
and all the domestic virtues. How she 
rules! And Ear! has painted her with 
a fuzzy thin foolish kind of seumble, hav- 
ing his weak little fling at design with 

the pearls in her hair and the folds of 
& shortwaisted gown, but not insisting 
‘upon much of anything except that al 
spired reading of character. 
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7 New Invention Makes 
Command of Language Easy 


‘ 


Only 15 Minutes a Day With Sherwin 
Cody's Invention Improves Your English 


VERY time you talk, every time you write a 
letter, you show a little of what you are. When 
you use the wrong word, when you mispronounce 
a word, when you misspell a word, when you 
punctuate incorrectly, when you ane flat, ordinary 
word’, you handi ly. Words 
are the driving, compelling force in business. 
Idcaa cannot be expressed 
except through words. An 





enables you to present your 
idéas clearly, forcibly, con- 
vineingly. 

A simple methed has been 
invented by which you can 
acquire a command of the 


an inven 
whet pl ia the ability to 
tertile with correctness 


ini . 
Cody begins at the bottom 
of things you 

1rough ly. The trouble 


ran Goo pen te. Cody has been working 
on trap Ae f the problem “How to make it stick 
in 


only after the most scientific investigati He 
discovered, for example, that the average person in 
school or in business is only 61% efficient in the 
vital points of English grammar. 


“SELF-CORRECTING METHOD” 


On April 3, 1918, Mr. Cody was granted a patent 





tien. marks right down the page, and then you lift it 
up and undernesth you see just how Mr. Cody 
would correct that paper. You mark your errors 
and check them in the first blank column at the 
right. Next week you try that page again, on the 
seeond marked sheet, 


check them in the second column. You 
Or iigaée eee 
the bottom you compere your average 


te 





you have approached the 1007, point. In the same 
way you write a letter, and compare your work 
with the letter as Mr. Cody would write it. You 
KNOW at every step just where you stand. 

And the wonderful thing about it is the speed 
with which these habit-forming practice drills 
can be carried out. When you ean write the answers 
to fifty in 15 mi 
and correct your work in 5 
minutes more, you are sur- 
Prised with the quick resulta. 


A NEW BOOKLET 
UPON REQUEST 
Mr. Cody has written » 
course yo 9 you om 
feel lack 








minutes a day Reg eae self Genet oe 
SER be worth more than you 
can even 

Write for Mr. 
mail the coupon, or a 
You can 


‘s new free book. M 


, or even a a 


jor the free 
simple inve®- 


easy. 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF pases 
13 News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


13 News Building, Rochester, New York 

Please send me at once Mr. Cody's New Free 
Beok explaining his “‘Self-correcting’” Course 
in English. 
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, 35-37-39 E. 75th St., N. Y. City. 
Established 25 Years. 








SAFEGUARD YOUR HOME 
Against Disease ard Vermin 
FUMIGATE!!! 


st ene be Gene without efor, or iajery to 


fabrics and 
Disease Germs and Vermin 


in from twe to four hours, 
with atsolutely no ipcon to you. oo 
ing — ne ag from the premises; 
need alter in an wa r dail rout 
The cost 4 "ete 4 me. 


based the 
amount of work. WE ABSOLUTEL JAR- 
ANTEE COMPLETE t ApsoLUTE Tio: gb Awe 
are equipped to . “ ata "a notice 
» estat t rest * note! 
lofts, ibraries, steamships, ieeranee vats 
or public institutions, government 
cantonments. 
GUARANTEE EXTERSIATING COMPANY, 
flees: 500 Sth ve., Car. 42d St.,N. ¥. 
‘Phone Vanderbilt —2716-2717- wisi 




















DEAF PERSONS 
after trying electric 
her devices find 


Mfrs. Surgical Instruments and Electrica) 
Apelisners. B°O Witth Av.. New York 












I will either remail the 
its receipt or send you $5. 
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Yee 
—you may be favorably or unfavorably im- 
Until recently, the writer of this article was 
constantly finding himself mistaken in his first, 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly: 
Dept. B173, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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pressed—may form an instant liking or dislike— 
but is your first judgment of people based on any- 
thing more than a mere half-conscious impres- }. 
sion. Will it stand the test of befter aecqguaint- 


ance? 
of his inability to form a correct judgment of the 


people he met. 

become an open book to him; how these outward 
signs that show the inner qualities always stand 
out plain as the nose on a man’s face; how he has 


himself in both a business and social way because 


impressions of peopl 
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Course to you within five days: 
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Has Been Doing This For Years 
[D®: BLACKFORD'S ability to judge people te 
amply evidenced by her remarkable record in 
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MERICAN food in vast quantities must .continue. to 

go to Europe. The home garden, whether in the city 
or the town, or on the farm,-is of most vital importance to 
the country. Your garden will help in our country’s great 
work for humanity; and it will cut in two the cost of your 
table. For years Peter Henderson & Co. have urged the 
planting of more gardens because of the obvious econ- 
omy, but now there is an added appeal that cannot be 


disregarded. The need for more gardens and better 
gardens is greater than ever. 





Make your home garden a better garden this year by 


by using better methods but by planting seeds of 
known quality. The initial cost of the seeds that you 
plant is one of the smallest items, but it is‘ the most im- 
portant, and you cannot get the fullest results unless you have started right. 





Henderson’s seeds are tested seeds. Many of the methods of seed testing in use 
today originated with the founder of our firm and these have been improved from 
year to year. Our seventy-two years of success in our business of seed raising, 
testing, and selling has given an unequalled experience that is back of every packet 
or package of seed we sell. 


“Everything for the Garden” 


is the title of our 1919 catalogue. ' It is really a book of 184 pages, with 8 colored pages, and over 1,000 
halftones, all from actual photographs showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a library of 
everything worth while, either in farm, garden or home. 


A Remarkable Offer of 
Henderson’s Seed Specialties 


* To demonstrate the superiority. of Henderson’s Tested Seeds we have made up a Henderson Collection, 


consisting of one packet each of the following six great specialties: 


Ponderosa Tomato Henderson’s Invincible Asters 
Big Boston Lettuce Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies 
White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer Mammoth Waved Sweet Peas 


To obtain the largest possible distribution for our anaual catalogue “Everything for the Garden,” we make the following 
unusual offer: Mail us 1oc and we will send you the catalogue, together with this remarkable “Henderson Specialty 
Collection,” and complete cultural directions. 





Peter Henderson & Co., 





35-37 Cortlandt St.,, New York City. Every Empty Envelope Counts 





I enclose herewith 1oc for which send catalogue and as Cash, This collection is enclosed in a coupon envelope 
“Henderson’s Specialty Collection” with complete cul- —— eee Which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted 
tural os as advertised in The N. Y. T. 


as 25c cash payment on any order for seeds, amounting to one dollar or 
over. Make this year a “Better Garden” year. 


Chal tie caw onewe we id Sen aes oS ee ees PETER HENDERSON & co. 
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the most intelligent use of the space you have---not only — 
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